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IN THE SUMMER OF 1965, A RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT TEAM 
WAS ASSEMBLED AT OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY TO CONSIDER THE 
PROBLEM OF IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN ART APPRECIATION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. THE OBJECTIVES WERE (1) TO FRODUCE NOT 
LESS THAN EIGHT CORRELATED STUDIES FOCUSED ON SOME OF THE 
CONCEPTUAL AND OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN FUTURE 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES, AND (2) TO EVALUATE THE 
UTILITY AND PRODUCTIVITY OF SHORT-TERM RESEARCH IN 
CONFRONTING THE DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS. ONE JUDGE EVALUATED 
THE TEAK'S WORK-IN-PROGRESS, AND THREE JUDGES EVALUATED THE 
COMPLETED STUDIES. ON THE BASIS OF THESE FORMAL EVALUATIONS 
(INCLUDED IN THE REPORT) AND THE INFORMAL CRITICISM OF 35 
MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN ART 
APPRECIATION, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, SUMMER 1966, IT APPEARED 

that the research and development team successfully dealt 
with the problems it set out to investigate, the discussions 

INCLUDED IN THE REPORT WERE (1) A HISTORY OF THE TEACHING OF 
ART APPRECIATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, (2) ART AFFRECIATION AND 
THE ADOLESCENT MYSTIQUE, (3) VERBAL OPERATIONS IN CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION, (5) THE WORK OF ART AND THE OBJECT OF 
APPRECIATION, (6) the work of art and the text that 
ACCOMPANIES IT, (7) FOUR FUNCTIONS FOR AN ART TEACHER, AND 
(8) EVALUATIONS OF THOSE SEVEN STUDIES. (TC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The problem of how to improve instruction in art appreciation in the 
secondary schools is engaging the interest of an increasing number of art 
teachers, curriculum specialists, school administrators, and researchers. 
An aspect of this general problem— really a cluster of related problems— 
is to develop more adequate conceptualizations regarding the nature of 
art appreciation, the student who presumably will do the appreciating, 
the materials he is to appreciate, the teacher who is somehow to facili- 
tate this process, and the curriculum in which all this can take place. 

It was for the purpose of dealing with these kinds of problems that a 
research and development team was assembled at The Ohio State University 
in the summer of 1965* 

The basic hypothesis of the project was that these logical and con- 
ceptual problems could be dealt with effectively by a concentrated effort 
of specialists working together, and the basic assumption was that the 
clarification of central concepts is a necessary condition to long-range 
success in teaching art appreciation in the schools. Accordingly, the 
objectives set for the project as stated in the initial proposal were 
(l) to produce not less than eight correlated studies focused on some of 
the conceptual and operational problems involved in future research and 
development activities in the area of art appreciation in the secondary 
schools, and (2) to evaluate the utility and productivity of such short- 
term research in confronting developmental problems in this emerging area 
of concern. 

While problem areas were identified in some detail in the original 
proposal, the specific problem to be tackled by each team member was in- 
tentionally left undefined for two reasons: the individuals of the team 

had not yet been selected and it was felt that the particular talents and 
interests of those finally selected should rightfully determine what they 
were t 0 undertake; also it was felt that more significant problems would 
emerge from discussions and debates between members and with the team as 
a whole than if problems were defined beforehand. As it turned out, some 
problems were not identified, and the definition of other problems con- 
tinued to be modified, until well past the half-way mark of the summer 
session. 

The iTirst seven chapters of this report contain the major studies 
produced by the research and development team in the nine-week period, as 
well as a number of supplementary projects completed at the same time 
which appear as appendices at the end of several of the chapters. Each 
study provides its own survey of the literature relevant to the problem 
at hand, draws its own conslusions, and makes its own recommendations. 

The final chapter describes the procedures and activities by means of 
which this work was accomplished. This chapter also provides a summary 
of the studies and attempts to synthesize the main points of the evalua- 
tions of the work of the team made by four independent judges. 



word, here, about the phrase "art appreciation." Nobody liked it 
for one reason or another, but perhaps mostly because of its slightly 
pejorative ring, at least in the art world if not among laymen. Yet after 
numerous attempts at replacing it, we all agreed that it covers the 
' - territory which we felt must be covered. So we stuck with 'it. 
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Chapter I 






A HISTORY OF THE TEACHING OF ART APPRECIATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Robert J. Saunders 



Art appreciation, as a public school subject matter, occurred late 
in the nineteenth century. Prior to its development, art was thou gh t to 
be a way of developing moral concepts by Elizabeth Peabody, William 
Ellery Channing, and other Boston educational leaders. Art was. also 
thought to be a means of supplying employment and aiding economic 
necessity for factories and industry, by Horace Mann, William Bently 
Fowle, and other Boston educational leaders. Art was also thought to be 
a more or less domestic endeavor for young ladies of the upper middle 
class and resulted in their copying pictures from Godey's Lady's Book, 
^doing watercolors, and as such was taught in private schools. The con- 
’flict which resulted between these attitudes was somewhat resolved with 
the Industrial Drawing Act of 1870, and the traditional American atti- 
tude toward art was placed upon the functional and economically impor- 
tant manual arts., rather than the fine arts. 

Before art appreciation could be considered significant enough for 
serious teaching in the public schools two new attitudes were necessary: 
one, that art was important as a thing in itself, and two, that spending 
leisure time and excess monies in appreciating or collecting art was not 
a violation of the Protestant ethic which was so much a part of our 
founding fathers thinking. Prior to the French Revolution, art was the 
plaything of the aristocracy, wealthy bankers, and merchants. Following 
the French Revolution, and as the Industrial Revolution increased its 
effects on national and social economies, the middle classes achieved 
enough wealth to have the type of leisure time necessary to indulge 
their intellectual interests (and status seeking) along the same lines 
as the aristocracy, and the wealthy classes. Palace art galleries, 
aristocratic country homes, and art museums were opened to the public. 
English and American tourists visited them, and such tourism was a re- 
sult of both leisure time and excess money to allow travel for the sake 
of travel. 
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With th e Romantic Movement in England, France, and Germany we find 

a J 6 L° 1Utl0n ? f . taste gainst the upper middle class, or bourgeois taste 
and the classicism of the eighteenth century. With writers like 

aubert, Muger, Shelley, Keats, Goethe, with composers like Beethoven 
painters like Courbet, Delacroix, Gericault there^omes a Evolution ?n 
the concept of the artist. He has become a self-employed and dedicated' 
worker involved in the techniques of his craft, operating at times under 

artisf^Srolftb 11 &b ° Ve the role of ««■« «"* of 

artist. Through the growth of newspapers and journalistic art reviewers 

and with^his w e T S d l Part ° f thS mid ' ile ° laSS leisure time activity, 
th ®. f lnd tb ® u H? er 1 middle class intellectuals and dandies 

and inf?,ienLr+h terS “ taste * ^ happened in Europe also effected 
United f States d ^ Wealthy upper olasses and upper middle classes in the 
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Art Apprec iation and the Public Schools before 1QQQ 

Following the Revolution, three basic problems, according to Butts 

estab^’ C ° + nfr ° n ? ed the educational systems of the. young ftates in 
establishing nationalistic concepts: 

1. Thd conflict between supernaturalism and natural- 
ism with respect to the nature and destiny of man" was still 
unresolved. 

2. The most useful knowledge to be taught, how, and 
what uses were to be made of it had to be decided. 

3« A conflict existed "between democratic and aristo- 
cratic concepts of the individual and his relation to the 

l64-5) y ln WMCh he liVed and f0Und his fulfill ^ent (pp. 

.. rf 1 * 16 so ^ tlon to the third item interests us. The conflict between 

the democratic and aristocratic concepts of the individual was resolved 

However^tMf , Pment f “ American “istocracy of the common man. 

in mhli/!- solution involved a prolonged and widely extensive process 
, . eajcation. The gentleman's pursuits, his aristocratic in- 

terests in art, literature, music, architecture— that is, the intellec- 
tual and aesthetic interests with which he used his leisure time -we re 
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a n ? rc Olong f anal ysis Of the various roles art has played in society 
IL ft f a ! ep f StUdy 0f the dm P° r ^ance of the Romantic Movement in’ 

°t claGS taste read Arnold Hauser's Social His- 

— & ~ — 5 New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Vintage Press, 19547~Voi." HV, 

R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, A History of Education in 
American Culture, New York: Henry Holt and Co. , 1953, p# gg " — 
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